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BY-GONE DAYS IN BOSTON. 

BY THE HCW. CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN". 



I have school-boy recollections, chiefly anecdotical, of certain 
notable men in Boston, which, though affording mere glimpses of 
their personal characteristics, may be worth recording. These 
men belonged to a class which shed a distinct influence over 
society from the rostrum, the lecture-room, and the pulpit in a 
city which esteems itself — and not without some claim to the 
title — the literary metropolis of the country. I refer to the days 
of Webster and Everett, the Adamses, Otis, and Quincy, among 
statesmen ; Judge Story and Ruf us Choate, among lawyers ; 
Prescott and Ticknor, among historians ; Emerson and Alcott, 
among philosophers ; Channing, Lyman Beecher, Blagden, 
Ware, and Pierpont, among clergymen ; and a host of lesser 
lights. I must confine myself to a few of those whose personal 
traits made an impression, at the time, upon my youthful mind. 
' Daniel Webster, chiefly from his public fame, but in large 
measure from the fact that many of his glowing periods were 
familiar to us school-boys in the pages of our "Lovell's Speaker," 
was to me an object of profound admiration. I see him now, 
'* in his habit as he walked," a man of grand physique, with a 
dark, commanding countenance and penetrating eyes, dressed in 
a blue swallow-tailed coat, with gilt buttons, and a buff waist- 
coat, below which dangled his watch-chain and keys. 

The announcement that the great orator was to speak from 
the rostrum or in court was sufficient to fill the room to suffoca- 
tion long before he appeared. I was once, when a small boy, 
packed in a dense crowd at a political meeting in Faneuil Hall 
when Webster held forth, and I came near being crushed to death 
— a pigmy among giants — as the multitude within the hall, pressed 
by those who were endeavoring to enter from without, began to 
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sway to and fro, a solid mass of human bodies, as helpless to 
counteract the movement as if Faneuil Hall, the " Cradle of 
Liberty," was being rocked by an earthquake. The orator was 
in the midst of a stirring appeal, urging the necessity for individ- 
ual exertion and unflinching patriotism to avert the dangers that 
threatened the political party whose principles he espoused, when 
he perceived the terrible sway of the packed assembly and the 
imminent danger that might ensue. "Webster stopped short in 
the middle of a sentence, advanced to the edge of the platform, 
extended his arm in an authoritative attitude, and, in a stentorian 
voice of command, cried out : " Let each man stand firm !" The 
effect was instantaneous. Each man stood firm ; the great heav- 
ing mass of humanity regained its equilibrium, and, save the 
long breath of relief that filled the air, perfect stillness ensued. 
" That," exclaimed the great orator, " is what we call self-gov- 
ernment !" — so apt an illustration of the principle he was ex- 
pounding that the vast assembly responded with deafening cheers. 

I was scarcely less an admirer of Edward Everett, whose cold, 
classical, and studied style was in marked contrast to the massive 
warmth and energy of his great rival in public oratory. The one 
struck the quarry with the emphasis of a discoverer; the other 
chiselled the marble with the delicacy of a finished sculptor. To 
listen to "Webster was to be warmed with an unexpected emotion: 
to hang upon the periods of Everett was to feel the charms of 
cultured rhetoric. 

I had been smuggled between some friendly, petticoats into 
the gallery " exclusively reserved for ladies" that I might hear 
Everett's famous eulogy on the death of Lafayette, and I listened 
to it with devouring ears. On a pedestal at the right of the 
orator stood a bust of the illustrious Frenchman, and a full- 
length portrait of him in oil was suspended from the wall behind, 
on a background of crape. All this was prearranged to assist the 
orator in his peroration, and to these he turned with graceful 
action and impassioned expression as he addressed each symbol 
with the final words of his address: "Speak, marble lips! Speak, 
votive canvas! Teach us the love of liberty protected bylaw!" 
I thought the applause would never end. 

Twenty years after, I mentioned to Mr. Everett the impression 
his address on that occasion had made on my youthful mind, and 
repeated his closing words. He complimented me on my "excel- 
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lent memory." I did not, however, tell him what a shock my 
young imagination had received when I subsequently discovered 
that the "marble lips" he had invoked to teach the love of lib- 
erty were— plaster ! Unfortunately for Boston, no "quarried 
marble's sculptured glow " from classic Paros,* or even from Car- 
rara, representing Lafayette, was obtainable in the city at the 
time ; hence the ignoble substitute. 

That Everett resorted occasionally to accessories " to catch 
the eyes of the groundlings " may seem not altogether worthy of 
a man of such cultivated tastes and talents ; but these studied 
effects, like his studied oratory, served to "bringdown" the 
house and the banquet- table; which, after all, is the object of the 
moment with the orator or the actor, or both combined. It was 
always successful with Everett. A gentleman who sat near him 
at a public dinner in Boston related a little incident in illustra- 
tion of this. Among the ornamented dishes on the table was a 
grand plat fancifully decorated, including two miniature silk 
flags on sticks, which were stuck into the viand previously to its 
being served. This dish stood directly in front of Everett. 
Before he was aware of it it was removed from the table for the 
purpose of being carved at the sideboard. When he- missed it, 
he appeared to be seriously annoyed, and, beckoning to one of the 
waiters, whispered to him to bring back the dish and place it 
where it was before. This was accordingly done. My friend, 
one of the few who had observed the little by-scene, could not at 
all understand it, or know why the great man had appeared so 
disconcerted at the loss of the dish and so immensely relieved at 
its reappearance ; but when the cloth was removed and Everett 
made his speech, in response to a national toast, the mystery was 
explained. As the orator warmed with his theme, and expatiated 
in glowing language upon the greatness of the Republic, and the 
patriotic emotions excited by the flag of the Union, whose folds 
they all beheld gracefully festooned around the walls of the 
banquet-hall, he seized — as if moved by the impulse of the 
moment — the two little flags from the dish before him and waived 
them, one in each hand, above his head, until his accents were 
drowned in the murmurs of applause that followed the graceful, 
appropriate, and, so to speak, inspired act. 

In one of his speeches Edward Everett spoke of " the leaden 
weight of successful ambition." With him the leaden weight waa 
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disappointed ambition. Like Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and a 
host of others who were worthy to receive the highest gift at the 
hands of the people, and by patriotic and earnest work had 
striven to obtain it, he failed. As a scholar, a true patriot, and 
a finished orator, he was thoroughly appreciated by a large and 
discriminating class ; but his natural temperament and exclusive- 
ness, perhaps as much as anything, did not commend him as an 
eligible candidate for the Presidency. Webster, on the other 
hand, was " in touch " with the people, and his name was a 
watchword of strength ; but his strong advocacy of partisan 
measures had severed the sympathies of a large section whose 
vote would have been necessary to his success. 

On my way to and from school I had to pass the Court-House, 
and would occasionally slip in to enjoy the cross-examination of 
a witness, the pleading of the barrister, or the charge to the jury 
of Chief-Justice Story. There I heard Eufus Choate seduce the 
obtuse minds of unintellectual jurymen by his fervent, almost 
womanly, appeals to their sympathies in behalf of the prisoner at 
the bar, who, in the majority of cases, richly deserved punishment. 
In this class of oratory Choate had no equal. I once heard him 
defend a man charged with obtaining goods under false pretences, 
who had represented himself to his creditors as possessing a large 
capital when in point of fact he was a bankrupt. Not a word of 
evidence could be extracted in favor of the prisoner, whose guilt 
was fully established. But Choate had ascertained that, many 
years before, when a very young man, the accused had, on one 
or two occasions, taken charge of a Sunday-school class to relieve 
a teacher who was ill. The great barrister seized upon this fact 
as a drowning man a straw, and clung to it with a tenacity and 
impressiveness of appeal that astonished judge and jury. His ar- 
gument was something like this : Could such a self-devoted 
Christian, a young man surrounded by the allurements of a great 
city, voluntarily resist them and give himself up to the religious 
training of little children, teaching them the word of God and 
elevating their minds and hearts with lessons of morality, if he 
was himself corrupt and unprincipled-. No, No, — a thousand 
times No 1 His failings in life were the common failings of 
humanity. He was self-deceived, sanguine, impracticable — a 
man whose ideas were rose-colored, and who imagined, as he 
looked over his stock in trade and built castles-in-the-air of future 
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prosperity, that he was already a man of means, and in reality 
possessed the amount which, under this self-delusion, he repre- 
sented to his creditors to be his capital. And so forth and so 
forth. Then followed the illustration of a mirage in the desert, 
when the wearied traveller, deceived by the aerial phenomenon, 
fancies that he beholds in the distance palaces and verdure and 
gushing fountains, which, alas ! on a nearer approach dissolve 
into airy nothings. Tears bedewed the eyes of the eloquent 
pleader ; at least, he frequently wiped them with his handker- 
chief, and as frequently had recourse to the glass of water on 
the table to relieve his choking utterances. This was too much 
for the sensibilities of the juryman, and they acquitted the rascal 
at the bar without leaving their seats. 

Choate's deeply-furrowed face and unhealthy expression indi- 
cated an overtaxed brain at the expense of irregularity in living. 
I believe he had no time to compress his preparation of cases 
within office hours, and did an immense deal of work at home. 
Not that "he took his briefs to bed with him," — as is said to be 
the case with a celebrated London barrister, — but that his briefs 
kept him out of bed for the greater part of the night, and that he 
drank an inordinate quantity of tea to keep off the sleepy god. 

As the demi-god of literary Boston, whose temple of worship 
was chiefly the lecture-room, I remember the thin features, the 
turned-down collar, displaying an excess of uncovered throat, and 
the calm, self -asserting expression of Ralph Waldo Emerson as he 
indulged in his somewhat mystical utterances to the crowded 
assemblages of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
A large part of the audience was composed of merchants, some of 
whom declared " on 'change," the following day, that the 
mystical Sage of Concord was " too much for then}, but that their 
daughters understood and appreciated him thoroughly. " But for 
the limitations of space I should yield to the temptation to repeat 
here many of the anecdotes current at the time in connection 
with this preeminently great and original philosopher. We must 
content ourselves with one, as illustrative of that extravagance of 
expression which occasionally betrayed his sense of keen humor. 
Emerson was at the theatre one evening, in company with his 
sesthetic friend Margaret Puller, to see the renowned Fanny 
Ellsler. As the "divine danseuse" was executing one of her 
inimitable pirouettes, balancing her supple body on the toe of her 
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left foot, while she extended her right one to a dangerous — not to 
say questionable — height into space, and revolved slowly on her 
satin pivot in the golden glow of the footlights, Miss Fuller turned 
to Emerson and whispered: "Ralph, this is poetry!" "Mar- 
garet," responded the Sage, " it is religion !" 

The word "religion" reminds me of what might well be 
termed " the City of Churches," for public worship was sancti- 
moniously observed in more sacred edifices than seemed to be re- 
quired by the number of the population. Unitarianism was the 
popular faith, and, if I remember rightly, this denomination was 
represented by ten or twelve churches, or, rather, "meeting- 
houses," while the Episcopalians did not number more than two 
or three. Much as the Church of England regards the dissenting 
places of worship, the Unitarians of Boston looked upon the 
worshippers at other altars than their own. Overtopping all 
others in the force of argument, elegance of diction, and influence 
of appeal, stood William Ellery Channing, and so liberal and 
philosophical, so pure and elevating are his writings, that it is 
not an exaggeration to say that no theologian's library is complete 
without an edition of his works. The late Dr. Taylor, of Grace 
Church, New York, at one time regarded as the leading Episco- 
pal clergyman of that city, said to a friend of mine, who had 
expressed some surprise at seeing an open volume of Channing's 
sermons upon his table : " Channing ? Why, sir, I consult him 
more than any theological writer." So popular was this truly 
good and great man in Boston that every church-bell, including 
the Roman Catholic, tolled in solemn reverence and sorrow as his 
funeral cortege passed to his final resting-place. 

Channing's physique was strikingly in contrast to his gigantic 
intellect. He was a small and feeble man, and a sufferer from pul- 
monary disease. His mind was like Goethe's simile of Hamlet's, 
"an oak planted in a flower-pot," whose ever-expanding root 
threatened at any time to break the fragile vase which held it. 
His susceptibility to anything like exposure led him to go to ex- 
tremes in protecting himself from the cold, penetrating air of the 
winter at Boston, and, being a man of strong will and rigidly 
methodical in his mode of life, nothing would induce him to go 
out of his house, even in a carriage, if the wind was from the east. 
I am reminded of an anecdote in this connection. The father of 
the present writer was a strong personal friend of Dr. Channing, 
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and saw him frequently. During one winter, the former, not 
having seen or heard from Dr. Channing for three weeks, not- 
withstanding that the weather had been unusually mild and agree- 
able, feared that he was ill, and called at his house to inquire. He 
found Channing in his library, the sun streaming through the 
closed windows and a blazing fire in the grate, while the doctor 
himself was in his usual health and spirits. Naturally the visitor 
asked him why he was not out enjoying the soft air and the sun- 
shine. Channing shook his head and said : " Impossible, my 
friend. I dare not, and you know I never do, venture out of doors 
in an east wind." 

"But, doctor," said his friend, "the wind is not from the 
east ; it has been south for the past three weeks." 

" You are greatly mistaken," rejoined the doctor ; " look at 
the vane," pointing to the weathercock of the Park-Street Church, 
visible from the window. 

"But that vane is rusty," was the response, "and has not 
moved for three weeks. It wants oiling." 

The astonished divine must have concluded that his own 
faculties required oiling, for he started off directly for his muffler 
and overcoat, and went out with his companion for a walk in the 
cheering sunshine, with the joy of a prisoner released from a long 
imprisonment in a case of miscarriage of justice. He must also 
have experienced a sense of mortification at the discovery that he 
had been deceived by misplaced confidence in the Calvinistic 
weathercock. 

Channing's calmness and self-possession were additional traits 
in his character, and were singularly manifested on a certain oc- 
casion. He was seated among the audience in the gallery of the 
Old South Church, in the midst of a packed assembly, on some 
public occasion, when, suddenly, a portentous cracking sound 
was heard in the floor of the gallery. A panic ensued, which of 
itself was sufficient to create terrible danger. The general impres- 
sion was that the whole gallery, with its dense mass of occupants, 
was on the point of falling. The people with terrifying screams 
rushed to the points of egress, threatening to crush each other to 
death in their frantic efforts to escape. In the midst of this excit- 
ing scene Channing sat unmoved and perfectly composed, 
calmly advising all within reach of his voice to resume their 
seats. His example inspired confidence in those directly around 
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him, and as they reseated themselves their neighbors did the same, 
and in a few moments perfect order and quiet were restored. 

Another Unitarian clergyman who, for many years, influenced 
his congregation with almost supreme power, and who was the 
counterpart of Channing in physique and style of delivery, is 
worthy of a sketch. This was the Eev. John Pierpont. He was 
tall, strong-limbed, and energetic ; possessing a very original 
mind and a directness of purpose which was never turned aside 
by questions of self-interest. Even to the verge of offence, and 
finally beyond it, he preached the duty of men to God and to 
each other, fearless of personal consequences. During the great 
temperance movement in Boston, Pierpont was in rather an awk- 
ward position toward his congregation. A strictly temperate man 
himself, he had always enjoined temperance upon his hearers ; 
but now he felt it incumbent upon him to join his forces with 
the party whose principle was " total abstinence," and he well 
knew that this would not be acceptable to the majority of his hear- 
ers. Among the pillars of his church, the principal pew-owners, 
and the largest contributors to the fund in its support, were two 
or three distillers of ardent spirits, who had 'accumulated large 
fortunes in their trade, and who were held to be honorable and 
worthy men. No doubt the conscientious preacher took these 
points into serious consideration ; but, being a man who despised 
half-measures in a case where morals were concerned, he decided 
to preach down their vocation in life, even if it resulted in 
preaching them out of church. Accordingly, he did not mince 
matters, but with the full force of argument and appeal he 
denounced those who built up fortunes by the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors, and held them chiefly responsible for the 
crying evil of the times — intemperance — and its debasing and im- 
poverishing results. One or two such sermons passed without 
serious comment, but as Sunday after Sunday the enthusiastic 
preacher returned to the charge, the distillers, supported by a 
majority of the pew-owners, could stand it no longer, and Pier- 
pont was respectfully dismissed from the pulpit. My impression 
is that from that time he abandoned the clerical profession; at all 
events, while continuing to denounce the use of spirituous drinks, 
he became an ardent advocate of spiritual-tsm. 

As an honest and fearless preacher, he was an honor to the 
pulpit ; as a poet, his verses will always be included in any collee- 
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tion that fairly represents the lyrical talent of the period ; as a 
promoter of education, his school-books were in use in every New 
England academy, and as a practical inventor, the "Pierpont 
stove," and even a very serviceable razor-strop, attested his claims 
to the title of "universal genius." Very many years after I had 
seen Pierpont in the pulpit I was attracted, at a funeral ceremony 
in New York, by the striking appearance of a tall, patriarchal 
gentleman with a flowing white beard, who stood prominently 
among the mourners. Hearing my name mentioned by a friend 
who greeted me, the patriarchal gentleman turned to me and, 
introducing himself as Mr. John Pierpont, inquired if I was 
a relative of the late Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, formerly a " clergy- 
man-at-large " in Boston. On being told that such was the fact, 
he shook me warmly by the hand and exclaimed that the meet- 
ing was one of great interest to him and that, after the ceremony, 
he had a most important communication to make to me. 

I may here remark that the clergyman above mentioned, an 
uncle of mine, was one of the most benevolent and disinterested 
men it has ever been my fortune to know. His life was devoted 
to the gratuitous ministration from the pulpit and elsewhere of 
religion and of good works for the benefit of the poor of Boston. 
To this cause he devoted the larger share of his private fortune, 
and so wide was the extent of his reputation in this regard that 
an English biographer asserts that, as an unselfish humanitarian, 
he deserves the title of the American Howard. Among his per- 
sonal characteristics was that of occasional absence of mind. On 
entering the house one day, Dr. Tuckerman placed his hat upon 
the hall table, entered the parlor, and, seeing a magazine upon 
the book-stand, took it up and soon became absorbed in perusing 
its pages. In this occupation he was disturbed by the entrance 
of a lady, who, to the doctor's great surprise, informed him that 
he had made the mistake of entering the wrong, house, his own 
being the one next door. The body of this distinguished philan- 
thropist lies at Mount Auburn, under a marble monument erected 
to his memory by the poor of Boston, so many of whom desired 
to contribute to its cost that it became necessary to limit the 
amount of each subscription to one cent. 

To return to Mr. Pierpont. The "important communica- 
tion" that the reverend gentleman had to make to me was rather 
startling. With great solemnity and earnestness he informed me 
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that, a few days previously, he had held a most interesting conver- 
sation with Dr. William Ellery Channing. As Channing had then 
heen dead for upwards of twenty years, I at first concluded that 
Pierpont was out of his senses ; but on recalling the fact that he 
was a pronounced Spiritualist, I listened with serious attention. 

" I asked Channing among other things," continued my com- 
panion, " where he then was. 

" ' In the fifth heaven/ he replied. 

" ' And where is our friend, Dr. Tuckerman ? ' 

" * In the seventh heaven.' 

" ' And how happens it that he, good as he was, is in higher 
glory than yourself ? ' 

" ' On account of his great unselfishness/ was Channing's re- 
ply. I knew," continued Pierpont, " that this fact would be 
of great interest to you and your family, and it looks like a special 
providence that I am favored with this opportunity of making it 
known." 

With the exception of this idiosyncrasy, Pierpont was perfectly 
rational, and probably his colleagues of the spiritualistic circle 
would assert that this interview with the departed was the strong- 
est evidence of his perfect lucidity of intellect. Pierpont's latter 
days were passed in Washington as a clerk in one of the depart- 
ments, and as an occasional public lecturer. 

Another very notable clergyman of Boston was the Rev. Ly- 
man Beecher, father of the late Henry Ward Beecher, of Brook- 
lyn. He was one of the lights — technically speaking, the " blue 
light " — of Calvinism. He was a powerful preacher to a devoted 
congregation, and indulged in sectarian denunciation beyond what 
were generally considered the bounds of good taste. I recall a 
rainy Sunday afternoon when, Beecher's church being near our 
house, I attended the services, more, I fear, from curiosity than 
religious impulse. The sermon was upon procrastination in ful- 
filling Christian observances. It made an impression upon my 
mind from a circumstance that attended it. After describing the 
horrors of hell that await the impenitent sinner, and enumerating 
the sins which lead to the burning gulf, among which procras- 
tination is one of the greatest, the eloquent preacher illustrated 
this evil by a case in point. A mother who had always intended 
to present her infant for baptism postponed the ceremony, 
through negligence or worldly occupation, from day to day and 
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from week to week. As a careless nurse was one day amusing the 
infant by throwing it up and catching it in her arms, she at 
length missed her aim, and the child fell heavily upon the hearth- 
stone, fractured its skull, and shortly after died. 

"That child," continued the preacher, "who might have 
been an angel in heaven, is now, through the negligence of its 
parents in the matter of baptism, a tenant of hell." 

The congregation were much moved; one gentleman especially 
so, for he seized his hat, left his pew, and with an expression of 
ineffable disgust strode down the broad aisle and out of the 
church. The brethren were greatly shocked; not, it appeared, 
at the sentiments of the preacher, but at the lost sinner ,who in 
so unseemly a manner had rejected the warnings of the pulpit. 

When one of the theatres in the city was burned down, 
Beecher declared in the following Sunday's sermon that "another 
gateway of hell had been destroyed by the direct intervention of 
Divine Providence." Shortly after this event one of the church 
buildings fell a victim to the flames, and about the same time the 
theatre which he had denounced was rebuilt on a more extensive 
and elegant scale; but it was remarked that the distinguished di- 
vine made no allusion whatever to either event. During the later 
years of his life Beecher had the extreme satisfaction of fulfilling 
a boast that he would " yet preach" in the building then desecrated 
by the name of the " Tremont Theatre," for it was eventually 
sold to a religious society, and from its pulpit the great " blue- 
light " of orthodoxy illuminated the congregation with his ex- 
treme theological views. 

One more clergyman, noted for his originality of mind and 
powerful influence in a peculiar sphere of action, ought not to be 
passed over in a sketch like this. " Father " Taylor, as he was 
familiarly called, was the sailors' preacher, guide, counsellor, and 
devoted friend, until his death left a vacuum not easily supplied. 
It requires infinite tact and good judgment, united with sufficient 
assumption of power, to enforce authority without impairing the 
bonis of affection, and to keep a floating congregation of seamen 
and their families intact and permanent. This tact Father 
Taylor possessed in a remarkable degree. He was mild and 
forcible ; sympathetic and dogmatic ; unbending in will, yet 
sensitive to the claims of the weakest member of his flock. 

Father Taylor belonged to the muscular class of clergymen, 
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and would pound the pulpit cushion as if it deserved corporal 
punishment, or hold out at arm's length the massive Bible with 
the ease of a child dallying with a toy. " The sailor and the 
sailor's rights " was the motto which guided this excellent man in 
the discharge of his duties in and out of the pulpit. When the 
"world's people," as he called them, thronged the Bethel 
church on Sundays, impelled thereto chiefly by curiosity, he 
would stop short in prayer or sermon, if he saw any of his 
parishioners leave their seats to make way for the stranger, and 
peremptorily order them back. " This church," he would ex- 
claim, addressing the intruder, " is for my people, and I will not 
have one of them disturbed. Let those who cannot find vacant 
seats in the pews sit on the pulpit stairs, or come up in the 
pulpit and sit behind me." Many of the " world's people" were 
only too glad to do so. 

On one occasion I was present at the services when an infant 
was presented for baptism. The sermon over, Father Taylor 
descended the pulpit and stood behind the communion-table, on 
which had been placed two vases filled with baptismal water. 

" Let the child be brought forward for baptism," he said, in 
a resounding voice. 

A timid, sickly-faced woman, with an infant in her arms, 
left her pew and advanced to the altar-rail. 

" What is to be the name of this child, my good woman ?" 
said the'clergyman, with a tone of encouragement. 

" Susan, sir," she answered, in a weak, tremulous voice. 

" Susan is a very good name. Now give me your attention. 
Here are two baptismal bowls. One, you see, is a richly-chased 
vase of solid silver — a gift to the Bethel, and a very handsome 
gift it is. It must have cost a good deal of money. But, here," 
strongly emphasizing the sentence — " here is a vase without 
adornment — a plain, strong, unpretentious bowl ; but, it is made 
from the wood of that glorious old frigate, the ' Constitution ' ! 
Now, which do you prefer ? You have your choice. Which 
shall it be?" 

" The ' Constitution,' sir," replied the half-frightened, nerv- 
ous little woman. 

"You are right, ma'am; the 'Constitution' it shall be"; 
and he proceeded with the ceremony. 

Charles K. Tuckermajt, 



